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THE REVERSAL OF MALTHUS. 

Ex-Senator Ingalls, in a recent review, says : " It is a curious 
fact that with increasing population, creating increased demands, 
all products of the field and farm have diminished in value, and 
that with the exhaustion of the public domain farming lands 
have become more and more unsaleable." 

The Ex-Senator has always been recognized by friends and 
foes alike as a man of keen perceptions. He does not attempt 
to account for the condition he describes farther than to hint a 
belief that "it is intimately though mysteriously connected 
with the financial system that has been developed in the last 
twenty years." This belief he advances with the hesitation that 
becomes a thoughtful man when considering conditions altogether 
anomalous in extent and character. He shows the sincerity of 
the doubt which affects his mind as to its being merely local in 
its nature, by adverting to the fact that " England, France, Ger- 
many and Spain are all suffering from the same general par- 
alysis." 

It is probable that not a single reflective mind in the whole 
country has failed to note the facts stated in this interview; a 
great majority have arrived at similar, if not identical, conclu- 
sions in regard to them. The currency and the tariff are gener- 
ally held responsible, in the public mind, for the greater part of 
the evils which affect our economic conditions. Because of this 
a remedy is almost universally sought in tariff amendment or 
currency re-adjustment. So strong is the former sentiment that 
the friends of Mr. McKinley have with unanimity dubbed him 
the " advance agent of prosperity," considering his views upon 
the efficacy of a protective tariff a restorative for all the ills 
with which the social body is now affected. 

Two other considerable classes regard our present condition 
as concerned primarily with legislation affecting the currency; 
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one insisting that the evil is because we have too much silver, 
and the other, that we have not enough. Both favor the policy 
of eradicating the paper legal-tender notes of the government, 
— one in the hope that necessity will compel the restoration of 
silver to parity with gold in order to secure a sufficient circulat- 
ing medium; the other trusting by such course to make gold the 
only form of legal-tender currency. From these variant beliefs 
have resulted numerous plans of remedy, all pivoting on some 
special view as to what individual defect of currency or tariff 
legislation is chargeable with present conditions. 

Reference is made to these things, not to controvert any rem- 
edial theory nor to propose a new one, but merely to show the 
universal recognition of new, and in some respects unprecedented 
conditions. The belief that these result from defective revenue 
legislation proceeds upon the assumption that the causes are 
local, and the theory that they arise from " the financial system 
which has been developed during the past twenty years " makes 
them the consequence of financial methods rather than of gen- 
eral social and economic relations. 

Without questioning the conclusion that both these forces 
were potent in precipitating the prevailing depression, the pur- 
pose of this article is to point out certain facts which tend to 
show the causes to have been universal rather than particular, 
and that these conditions are the outcome of social, industrial 
and economic relations rather than of financial methods. 

The steady and remarkable decline in the value of farm lands 
and products in the United States, offers the first and most reli- 
able suggestion of a cause which cannot possibly be the result 
either of revenue legislation or financial methods. Farm prod- 
ucts are the necessaries of life. Their consumption, in the 
main, varies with the number of consumers. It does not depend 
to any great degree upon their social or pecuniary conditions. 
There is no general lack of food, clothing, or sufficient shelter 
in any part of the world. Everywhere there is enough and 
almost everywhere a visible surplus. The only deficiency is on 
the part of those who have not the means of obtaining their 
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share of the general abundance. In other words, there is no 
lack of supply, but only of individual power to obtain a share 
of such supply. Even this element is not important enough to 
constitute any great factor in economic speculation. If all the 
people in the world who are known or supposed not to have 
enough and proper food, clothing or shelter were fully supplied 
with these necessaries, there would hardly be an appreciable 
diminution of the existing store. 

As a consequence, we are facing for the first time in the 
world's history this condition: The world is able to produce, 
and actually does produce, more food than is needed to meet 
the requirements of the population of the globe. More wheat, 
corn, rice, meat and other staple food - products are raised 
every year than can possibly be consumed. One-fourth of the 
arable lands of the United States might be abandoned and the 
world still have enough. The immediate issue of this con- 
dition is the fall in prices of farm-products and a necessary result 
of this fall in the price of farm products is a declension in farm 
values. 

A hundred years ago Malthus put forth the theory, which 
has been almost universally accepted as a fundamental axiom of 
political economy from that time to the present, that the sum 
total of human labor applicable to the productive capacity of the 
earth is insufficient to supply the material needs of its popu- 
lation. In other words, he formulated the theory that popula- 
tion increases in a geometrical ratio, while the world's capacity 
to supply them increased only in an arithmetical ratio. The 
terms in which this doctrine was propounded are fanciful in 
the extreme and their author only contended that they were 
approximately true — that population increased more rapidly 
than the capacity to supply their wants. Today we are facing a 
situation which seems to be an exact converse of the premises 
on which this hypothesis was based — one apparently establishing 
the fact that the world's labor, applied to and supplementing 
the natural capacity of the earth, has already produced more 
than enough of life's necessities to supply the actual popula- 
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lion of the globe, and moreover that this condition is likely to 
prove continuing. 

A scientific survey of the food-producing capacity of the 
earth, even with little if any enhancement of the present supply 
of labor, makes it evident that the present supply might be 
largely increased, possibly doubled, within the scope of existing 
lives. Startling though the thought may be, the statement 
depends for its verification on a few simple and universally 
conceded facts. We know now that the most productive por- 
tions of the earth's surface are as yet practically undeveloped. 
It is asserted by the highest authorities that the tropical regions 
of Africa and South America alone could supply food sufficient 
for the whole world. At present only an insignificant amount of 
what is actually consumed is derived from these regions. 

The productive capacity of the agricultural laborer has been 
increased five, probably ten times, since the days of Malthus, by 
improved mechanical appliances, by the discovery of new meth- 
ods of cultivation and the use of better fertilizers. Taken alto- 
gether, it seems beyond question that one-tenth of the labor 
required to supply the world's demands for food one hundred 
years ago would easily meet an equivalent demand today. 

The use of steam and electricity in transportation, which has 
reduced in an equal or greater ratio the amount of labor required 
for handling and marketing the products of the soil, has in 
effect enhanced available production by preventing waste, and 
has reduced consumption by substituting non-consuming motors 
for the innumerable hosts of draft animals formerly an essen- 
tial feature of transportation. 

The effect of decrease of consuming labor is especially 
noticeable in this matter. It is easily demonstrable that the food- 
consuming capacity of the force needed to move the crops of the 
great West to the seaboard by existing instrumentalities, includ- 
ing the labor necessary to mine the coal, make and keep in order 
the railways, and manufacture the machinery, is not one-twentieth, 
probably not one fiftieth, of that which would have been required 
under the conditions prevailing a century ago. It has been 
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estimated that after the land was cleared and ready for cultiva- 
tion, in the early part of the present century, it demanded the 
labor of at least one man to supply the wants of ten draft ani- 
mals. Even this estimate is open to criticism, as below rather 
than above the average. Accepting it as sufficiently correct, 
however, it makes evident what a large contingent of the labor- 
force now applied to the production of human food-products 
would have been diverted into another channel by the continu- 
ance of old methods. 

Science and invention have greatly increased the supply of 
force both by the prevention of waste of perishable crops, and by 
the utilization of natural and artificial products in place of purely 
agricultural ones, since the days of Malthus. One of the best 
illustrations of this is the substitution of mineral for animal and 
vegetable oils for illuminating and lubricating purposes. Ani- 
mal and vegetable fats being practically excluded from these 
fields of utility, by the discovery of petroleum, after a time 
became most serious competitors in the provinces of legitimate 
agricultural production. "Oleomargarine" and " filled cheese " 
are familiar instances of this. Within a few years the city of 
Chicago produced more tons of " artificial " butter than any state 
of the Union could show of the genuine article. " Filled 
cheese" has destroyed the foreign market, which was formerly 
so good, for the American dairy product, and so reduced the 
price of the unadulterated article as to make its manufacture 
quite unprofitable. 

The canning and " cold storage" of products which were until 
within a very recent period so perishable as to enter into the con- 
sumption only during brief periods of each year, and over lim- 
ited areas, have transformed them into considerable ingredients 
of the world's supply of staple necessaries. Vegetables, fruits, 
and fish have thus come mto direct competition with grains and 
meats, thereby still farther increasing the disparity between the 
demand and supply of agricultural foods. In this way the unused 
surplus of agricultural products and their equivalents is year by 
year swelled, to the manifest disadvantage of the producer, and to 
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the apparent enhancement of the world's productive capacity . 
The introduction of tropical fruits and cereals, which now enter 
largely into the world's supply, may also be added to this 
accumulation. 

What is true of agricultural production is also true, perhaps 
to even a greater extent, of mechanical production of all kinds, 
with the exception of those things composed chiefly of wood, 
the growing scarcity of which tends to keep them at a cost rela- 
tively equal to what it was before the introduction of labor- 
saving and non-consuming machinery. Of iron, steel, brick, 
tile, cements and all materials used in building except wood, 
the world's labor-force, applied by improved methods, is suffi- 
cient to much more than meet the world's consumtion, and 
might easily be extended to an unknown limit without appreci- 
able increase of labor. The same is true of the manufacture of 
clothing and the yield of all substances that enter into it. 
Improved machinery has made it possible to produce in five years 
more cloth stuffs than the world can reasonably consume in ten , 
without drawing on the labor of any other field of employment. 

There are other influences, tending toward the same superfluity 
in the things of earth. Some of these are of a social and political 
character, and on that account have received less consideration than 
they deserve. Chief among them is the breaking down of those 
traditions of society which up to the middle of the present cen- 
tury restrained large elements of the population of all great 
commercial nations from personally engaging in productive 
labor. Feudalism, slavery and caste, until within a very recent 
period, restrained a notable proportion of civilized humanity 
from engaging in business competition with each other. The 
" gentleman," whether his right to the distinction came from 
legal rank or inherited sentiment, could not openly engage in 
the universal scramble for gain. The professions, the trade of 
war and the field of politics, were the only occupations open to 
him. Until a generation ago, even in our own country, only 
domestic service, teaching and a narrow fringe of commercial 
employment was open to women. They were shut out, not by 
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law but by tradition, from all other avenues of profit. When 
the door was opened woman became a competitor in all the 
fields of lighter activity and, the result being lower average 
wages, many of the consumers thus superseded were forced to 
join the ranks of producers. In this manner the volume of pro- 
ductive labor has been vastly swelled, both in numbers and in the 
capacity of each individual, since Malthus formulated his theory. 
The best estimates make the population of the globe hardly 
greater by one-half than it was at that time. All things consid- 
ered it is well within the general view to say that the capacity 
of the earth to produce the commodities of life has simulta- 
neously increased tenfold. If iron, meat-products, cereals and 
textile materials be taken as the standard of determination, the 
gain is unquestionably much greater. 

All economic and political theories based on the hypothesis 
that universal overproduction of necessaries is impossible must 
therefore of necessity fail. As soon as free institutions, general 
intelligence, science and invention, began to stimulate causative 
energies, it was a certain thing that the time would come when 
the world's possible production would exceed the world's possi- 
ble demand. That time seems to have arrived. 

On this theory alone can the fact be believed that like con- 
ditions prevail throughout the whole civilized world — from 
Australia to the Levant. Previous conditions, tariff changes and 
currency complications have no doubt contributed to make the 
culminating effects more severely felt here than in other coun- 
tries, but there can be small doubt that the disease is universal, 
though some of its symptoms have before been produced by 
local causes. These are now contributory rather than funda- 
mental. It is not strange that farm lands and farm yields, as 
well as all manufactured articles are, " unprecedentedly low" in 
the United States, " despite the exhaustion of the public 
domain " and " increase of population." We simply happen to 
live at a time when new conditions have reached their climac- 
teric. Their consequences may be modified by governmental 
action ; but they cannot be permanently avoided nor long averted 
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thereby, because the forces of which they are the effect are con- 
stantly increasing in potency. 

In Malthus' time the great economic problem was to find 
food to fill the mouths of the hungry. His solution of it was 
simple but not profound. He knew nothing of the resources of 
science nor of the powers of invention as economic factors. He 
simply assumed that the capacity to produce was a known quan- 
tity of the problem, because he saw that nature plus human 
effort was capable of producing only a certain amount. Con- 
vinced that this amount was distinctly and increasingly less than 
the sum of human needs, or rather assuming it without anything 
like a thorough and exhaustive examination of the facts, he 
addressed himself to the other branch of the subject and con- 
sidered how consumption might be lessened. There did not 
seem to be hope of reducing the individual ration which, with 
the poor of the time at least, was not capable of much reduc- 
tion. So he formulated that other feature of his philosophy 
which has been so extravagantly praised and so absurdly 
denounced, to wit: the means by which population may be 
restricted. Given a continually increasing deficit of food pro- 
duction, he sought to avoid its consequences by restricting 
the natural demand through legislative action and moral restraint. 
The problem we face to-day is a curious converse of that he set 
himself to solve. It is the prospect of a steadily growing sur- 
plus of production, with its naturally depressing effects on prices 
and inevitable over-supply of labor. As he assumed that the 
supply could not be augmented so as to meet the growing dis- 
parity with the demand, we may now assume that there can be 
no immediate extension of demand likely to materially lessen 
the present inequality between production and consumption. 

What then is to be done ? The only logical answer is, to 
restrict production. 

Two methods have been suggested for effecting this : First, 
that of the trade-unionists, who seek to secure the result by 
limiting the hours of productive labor. Second, that of the 
socialistic theorists, who seek to limit the area of productive 
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labor by increasing the area of non-productive labor, as applied 
to the construction of roads and other public works. It is prob- 
able that both these methods will be employed in the solution 
of the problem. But, as Malthus counted legislative and govern- 
mental restriction on the natural tendency of the human family to 
increase in numbers a matter of secondary importance, relying 
more on the moral and ethical obligations to improve the common 
lot that rest with individuals, so in the solution of our problem, 
so far as it may be solvable by human effort, the chief hope lies 
in a modification, if not a general reversal, of existing tendencies. 
Profit is the keynote of modern civilization, especially in the 
United States. The acquisition simply of wealth, not of comfort, 
reputation nor opportunity for display, is the general incentive. 
The struggle is not for enough, but for accumulation without 
regard to its use, save as the instrument for farther accumulation. 
Little is done for lasting improvement. A very small propor- 
tion of our wealthy men, for instance, have country homes which 
they regard with pride as family seats. Nearly all that is done 
by the individual is for immediate profit or present ostentation. 
The farmer, the merchant, the manufacturer, the speculator — 
all consider immediate profit the thing to be sought in any 
investment. The home-place, as a sentiment, is rapidly dying 
out of our life, because, for a generation at least, there has been 
nothing to encourage it. When he cannot make it pay six per 
cent, on its value without his personal attention, the man of 
wealth sells the family mansion and its accompanying acres 
without any regard to memories which attach to it. The farmer 
builds and plants only with regard to his present interest and 
convenience. On account of this tendency, the volume of labor 
employed for permanent improvement and beautifying of homes 
and estates in this country is amazingly small. We take from 
the soil, the forest, the home and the farm, whatever will tend to 
present profit — paying back none of it in the erection of home- 
centers, the planting of forests, the prevention of waste or the 
establishment of permanent improvements, for the profit and 
delight of future generations. 
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It may be truly said that, with few exceptions, pride of home, 
of family, of ancestral honor and hopeful anticipation of regard 
by posterity, except as the founder and preserver of a fortune, 
has been eradicated as a silly, unprofitable and unpractical senti- 
ment. If it can be restored or re-awakened, it will bring 
employment to thousands and eventually millions of the best 
class of agricultural laborers. The permanent beautifying of 
homes and country estates, and the preservation of woods, is not 
only a debt we owe to the future but one we owe to the past as 
well. We have been spendthrift robbers, who have filched jew- 
els from nature's bosom, and for her flowers and fruits, her shady 
hillsides and bosky dells have returned only aridness and bram- 
bles, decay, neglect and desolation. In paying back this debt, 
we shall give employment to a constantly increasing volume of 
labor, which will thereby be diverted to the manifest advantage 
of all from the field of immediate production. 

In all candor it must be admitted that there is little if any 
indication that such a tendency will prevail. Nothing in our 
American life shows the existence of belief that the individual 
owes anything to family, vicinage or country, in the way of per- 
manent betterment of the material environment. There are a 
few " show places " here and there. Suburbs are built up with 
amazing rapidity and, in some cases, with substantial beauty. 
But they are mainly the work of corporate "improvement com- 
panies," and made to rent, to be sold, and re-sold. They are 
houses, habitations, some of them brides' nests, but few of them 
homes, having anything of the flavor and sacredness of individ- 
ual care and effort bestowed for the sake of making them family 
shrines consecrated to happiness. 

It would be difficult to predict, however, the effects of a long 
continued epoch of low profits. Next to his worship of wealth 
the intelligent American loves his country and the good opinion 
of his fellows. A man who would be utterly unable to forego 
the temptation of twenty, ten or even six per cent, interest, find- 
ing it difficult to obtain three, and having already more than 
enough, might find an investment in present comfort, the perma- 
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nent location of the home, the establishment of the family center, 
the esteem of the present and the grateful remembrance of pos- 
terity, more attractive than slow and tedious accretion. It is 
possible that the American farmer, forced to be content with 
small and uncertain profits in the present, might be willing to 
invest more of his time and labor on the chance of future bet- 
terment ; that towns and villages, seeing the futility of large 
expenditure in "booms," might grow to appreciate small invest- 
ments in permanently improving what they have, in comfort- 
bringing social clubs and arbor societies. 

Of such things one must of necessity speak with doubt. The 
changes which must come are so radical, antagonistic to the 
present, that no man can forecast the results. Two things may 
be safely predicted ; first, that the increase of the unemployed 
will be very great; and second, that when the cost of farm lands 
is sufficiently reduced to render hopeless such profit on capital 
as we have come to expect, the number of those who will turn 
from salaried occupations to the cultivation of the soil, because of 
the certain assurance which agriculture offers of obtaining at least 
a support — that is, the satisfaction of physical necessities, — will 
be very great. Farming will be pursued not as at present, chiefly 
for sale of the surplus, but mainly to secure a living, an existence. 

In nearly all lines of manufacture, the necessity of restrict- 
ing the collective output has already become clearly apparent. 
The continuation of conditions similar to those of the past four 
years will immensely reduce the volume of high-priced salaried 
labor. Superintendence, accounting, sales and all expenses of 
this class, will be cut down. The army of middle men will be 
reduced and those thus thrown out of employment must either 
join the ranks of wage-laborers or unite with them to develop 
cooperative or profit-sharing industries — not from sentiment 
but from necessity. In like manner the number of those who 
live by traffic in money, sharing the profit of invested capital, 
will become less. All these things and many other changes 
must result if the conditions that have been outlined are, as they 
would seem to be, universal, and the inevitable result of a 
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continuing and increasing excess of material wealth. Commerce 
will still increase in volume, but speculation will be restricted 
from lack of opportunity and scarcity of victims. 

The exercise of collective power to secure opportunity for 
profitable production will become more and more imperative. 
The capacity for overproduction in all lines of industry still 
exists with regard to the world's limit for consumption; its 
restricted application has not yet become universal. Not every 
country can supply all its own wants. The struggle of the 
immediate future will be between nations, to secure the chance 
to interchange their surplus in a manner most advantageous to 
their own producers. Unrestricted "free-trade" would result 
in subjecting the labor of each country to the competition of all 
the others. Restricted areas and nationalities whose needs are 
complementary of each other must combine together for mutual 
advantage. Mr. Blaine's beautiful dream of reciprocal relations 
between the United States and the Central and South American 
Republics was unquestionably born of a half-unconscious percep- 
tion of what the new conditions will demand. Mr. Chamberlain's 
masterly argument for the commercial and industrial consolida- 
tion of the British Empire originates in his clear appreciation of 
this overwhelming necessity ; the interests of all parts of the 
Empire, for the first time in her history perhaps, require free- 
trade with the colonies and strict protection against all outside 
competitors. Holding more than half the undeveloped resources 
of the globe, and aided by her unparalleled resources of accu- 
mulated capital, Great Britain will for a time at least, protect 
herself from the effects of the general overproduction. 

Protection for the home-market, more intimate commercial 
alliance with nations whose needs are complementary in charac- 
ter with ours, restriction of production, the diversion of labor 
to fields of employment not immediately productive and which 
minister to the public and personal enjoyment rather than 
material gain, likewise offer to us the natural and reasonable 
methods of adjusting our own industrial relations to these new 
inevitable conditions. Albion W. Tourgee. 

Mayville, N. Y. 



